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Incidents and Reflections —No. 208. 


MEANS OF CONVERSION. 

A few years ago, a Friend who resided in 
Baltimore related to me the case of Thomas 
Wilson, who, when young imbibed atheistical 
sentiments. After some years of a rather wan- 
dering life, he finally settled in Baltimore, and 
became a prosperous merchant and a respect- 
able member of the community. On one occa- 
sion he spent a little time at York Springs in 
Southern Pennsylvania. A young woman there 
felt her mind drawn towards him, and under a 
feeling of religious duty gave him a tract which 
he promised to read. Some weeks afterwards 
he found the tract in his coat pocket, and re- 
membering his promise, read its pages. It was 
blessed to the awakening of serious convictions 
in his mind. He sent for my informant and an- 
other Friend; and when they were introduced 
into his library, told them his situation ; that he 
felt himself broken to pieces, and that he wished 
their advice as to what he should do. 

Through submission to the visitations of Di- 
vine Grace with which he was favored, his un- 
derstanding was opened to believe in the doe- 
trines of the gospel; and he became a member 
of the Society of Friends. 

A somewhat similar anecdote is told of Gilbert 
West and Lord Littleton, both men of talents, 
who had imbibed infidel principles, and who 
had persuaded themselves that the Bible was 
not a book to be believed and followed. West 
chose the resurrection of Christ, and Littleton 
the conversion of the Apostle Paul, as subjects 
for hostile criticism. On these points they ex- 
pected to produce arguments which would over- 
throw the truth of Christianity. The result of 
their studies was, in each case, a conviction of 
the truth of the Scripture narrative; and each 
of the writers produced a valuable treatise in 
favor of Christianity—the one, “ Observations 
on the Resurrection of Christ ;” and the other, 
“Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul.” 

When Dr. Coke, one of the early laborers in 
the Methodist Church, was in America, he 
missed the ford in crossing a river, got into deep 
Water and was in danger of being drowned. He 
found quarters and kind treatment in the house 


of a widow, at a neighboring village; and mes- 
sengers were sent after his horse, which had been 
carried down the stream. Five years after, 
being again in America, he met with a young 
man, who asked him if he remembered the cir- 
cumstance, to which the doctor replied, “ I re- 
member it well; and never shall I forget the 
kindness which the widow lady showed me.” 
The young man then told him, that a tract 
which he had left with her, had been blessed by 
the Lord, and been made the means of her con- 
version, and of that of several of her neighbors 
and children, of whom he was one; so that there 
was now in that village a society of professing 
Christians. The account says, the tears of Dr. 
Coke showed how much this incident affected 
his feelings. 

The Divine blessing has often rested on words 
spoken, as well as on words printed. Peter Mill, 
who was a zealous minister of the Gospel, dur- 
ing a pedestrian excursion in Yorkshire, came 
to the brink of a large pit, which was so con- 
cealed by snow that he was in imminent danger 
of falling into it. Just at that moment a young 
woman coming up, pointed out to him his dan- 
ger. His gratitude to the instrument of his 
delivery from death led him to enter into con- 
versation with her; in the course of which he 
expressed his earnest desire that she might be 
rescued from the still more awful pit into which 
those shall be plunged who live in forgetfulness 
of their Creator, and disobedience to his laws. 
It proved to be “a word in season ;” and was 
made instrumental in awakening her to serious 
reflection, and an earnest seeking after pardon 
and peace. She lived not long after this, but 
died in the happy assurance that she would be 
received into the arms of everlasting mercy. 

Among the cases in which the writings of the 
pious have been blessed to the religious awaken- 
ing of those who read them, may be mentioned 
the late Jonathan Evans, for a long time a 
prominent member of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. Looking into an old chest or box, which 
he found in the loft of a house, he met with a 
copy of William Penn’s treatise, “ No cross, no 
Crown ;” and to the reading of this was attributed 
the turning of his mind to subjects of eternal 
importance. 

His son, William Evans, for many years a 
minister in the Society of Friends, was first 
awakened to seek earnestly for salvation by 
reading the pathetic epistle to Friends, written 
by William Leddra, the day before he was put 
to death for his obedience to the Divine requir- 
ings, by the persecuting magistrates of New 
England. 

His wife, Elizabeth, also a beloved minister of 
Philadelphia, was similarily awakened by read- 
ing a copy of the works of Isaac Penington. She 
found it in a garret, and becoming absorbed in 
the book, its perusal was blessed to her. 

It is recorded of Lilias Skein, wife of Alex- 
ander Skein, one of the magistrates of Aberdeen, 
in Scotland, in the early days of the Society of 
Friends, that she was a woman much esteemed 
for her religious attainments, and actuated by 
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an earnest desire to find out the way of truth, 
among the conflicting opinions of that day. She 
was discouraged from looking towards the Society 
of Friends by the notions and prepossessions in- 
dustriously instilled into the minds of their 
hearers by the priests of that city against the 
Quakers, such as that they denied the Scriptures, 
and did not pray in the name of Jesus, of whom 
the Scriptures testify. But being visited with in- 
disposition, she kept her chamber in an apart- 
ment under the same roof with Barbara Forbes, 
one of that Society, at whose dwelling Friends 
sometimes met, so near the said Lilian’s apart- 
ments that she could distinctly hear what passed : 
here, attentively listening, she heard two English 
women exercise both in preaching and praying, 
whose testimonies she observed to be replete 
with Scripture expressions, and their prayers 
put up in the name of Jesus, and attended with 
life and power. From this demonstrative con- 
futation of the calumniating accusations of these 
priests, whom she formerly admired, and to whose 
representations she had given entire credit, she 
was freed from her prepossessions, and discover- 
ing the falsehood of their assertions, she with- 
drew from their communion, and in consequence 
of this discovery and the effectual reach of the 
testimony she had heard, she was fully con- 
vinced and joined in society with that people. 


Gough, in his “ History of the people called 
Quakers,” mentions that William Gibson, an emi- 
nent minister of London, who died in the year 
1684, was born in Lancashire in 1629, and en- 
listed as a soldier during the civil wars in Eng- 
land. Being in garrison at Carlisle, and hearing 
that a Quaker preacher had appointed a meet- 
ing in that city, he, in concert with three of his 
comrades, made an agreement to go to the 
meeting, with a design to insult and abuse the 
preacher; but William Gibson coming thither 
before his confederates, and the Friend, who 
was Thomas Holmes, being in the course of his 
ministry, it was attended with such demonstra- 
tion of power, as almost immediately wrought 
an effectual change in William’s disposition, for 
he was so affected therewith, that instead of exe- 
cuting his intended purpose, he stepped up near 
to the Friend to protect him from insult or 
abuse, if offered by any other. From that time, 
he frequented the meetings of this Society, and 
soon after quitted his military engagements and 
employed himself in the occupation of a shoe- 
maker; waiting upon God in silence, under the 
refining operations of his saving grace for about 
the space of three years. He afterwards received 
a dispensation of the Gospel to preach to others. 


J. W. 


I may perhaps be preparing for some future 
service, but am at present, as I believe is re- 
quisite, stripped of all : some glimmerings of the 
Master’s countenance at times appear, but, in 
the general situation of my mind, I feel even less 
than the least of all true disciples; may the 
name of my God be exalted, though I am abased 
to dust and ashes.—S. Fothergill. 





A Noisome Weed. 


The whispering breeze that at sunrise calls me 
out of doors, is laden now with the matchless 
odor of the blooming grape. Every draught of 
the vinous air intoxicates and the eye rests upon 
the brilliant landscape, but is scarce content. A 
curious feeling of indecision meets me at the 
very outset. Meadow and upland are alike ur- 
gent; field and forest offer their choicest gifts ; 
rugged rocks and sparkling river both beckon 
to me. Whither, then, of a bright June morn- 
ing, should the rambler stroll? For is it not 
true that beauty, when in bewildering confusion, 
ceases to be beautiful? When a thousand birds, 
as a great cloud, shut out the sun, they are but 
a cloud; but a single one, perched upon a tree 
is a marvel of grace and beauty. So, the sloping 
hillside and the weedy meadows, brilliant with 
every shade of freshest green and starred with a 
hundred tints, roseate, golden, and white, call for 
an infinite power of contemplation, and leave 
the wanderer dazed. 

Shutting my eyes to the wealth of bloom about 
me, closing my ears to the melody of every nest- 
ing bird, I start upon the doubtful quest of the 
commonplace, hoping to chance upon some ne- 
glected spot, that happily, generous June has 
overlooked. 

As has happened so frequently before, where 
I least expected it, there stood the object of my 
search: a gem in a setting not so elaborate that 
its beauties were obscured. In a long neglected 
pasture, a wide meadow torn by freshets, foul 
with noisome weeds, and strown with the wreck- 
age left by winter’s storms, grew many a grace- 
ful vine that few have heeded; for it is not 
enough that the botanists should long ago have 
named itand that others should have besmirched 
its proper fame by calling it “carrion flower.” 
Jan we not forgive the offense to the nostril, 
when the eye is captivated? Does it go for noth- 
ing that a plant beautifies the waste places, and 


invites you to contemplate it as the acme of 


grace, because in self-defence it warns you to 
keep at a respectful distance? 

Sitting in the pleasant shade of clustering 
thorns, I see nothing now that attracts me more 
than the leafy bowers of this curious vine. Every 
one has sprung boldly from the sod in full faith 
of finding the support it needs; at least, I see 
none that are standing quite alone. Two, it 
may be, but oftener three or four have started 
at convenient distances and when well above the 


tallest grass, each has sought out the tendrils of 


its nearest neighbor and these have closely inter- 
twined. So, here and there, we have a leafy 
arch, and scattered among them, many a pretty 
bower. These may well have given the Indian 
a clue to a wigwam building. Had ever, in the 
distant past, a savage seen his child creep be- 
neath the overarching branches of the despised 
“carrion flower,” he would have seen how easily 
a summer shelter might be made. Perhaps upon 
some such hint, the stuffy caves and rock-shelters 
were abandoned, for the time surely was when 
even a more primitive dwelling than a tent was 
man’s protection against the summer’s sun. 

But though despised by man, this vigorous 
plant has hosts of other friends. The summer 
long, scores of bugs, butterflies, and beetles crowd 
about. Whether when in leaf only, or later 
when in bloom, or in autumn, when laden with 
its wealth of blue-black berries, it is never quite 
alone, and many of its attendants are fully as 
curious as the plant itself. One or more minute 
beetles prefer it to all other plants, yet not be- 
cause of the peculiar odor. At least, the same 
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creatures do not crowd decaying flesh. On the 
other hand, the dainty flies that linger about the 
ruddy phlox, the blue iris, and purple pentste- 
mon tarry likewise about the carrion flower, and 
find it a pleasant place, if one may judge by the 
length of time they stay. 

I was somewhat surprised to find this to be 
the case, as I looked for a repetition on a small 
scale of what is recorded of those strange plants, 
the Rafflesiacex found in the tropics. Forbes, 
in his “Wanderings in the Eastern Archipel- 
ago,” records that once he “nearly trampled on 
a fine, new species of that curious family .. . ; 
it smelt powerfully of putrid flesh, and was in- 
fested with a crowd of flies, which followed me 
all the way as I carried it home, and was be- 
sides overrun with ants.” 

So far my own observation : what say others? 

Let us turn however to a more savory subject. 
Undeterred by possible whiffs of sickening scent, 
I followed the example of my friend, the meadow 
mouse, and crept into the largest smilax wig- 
wam I could find. It was sufficiently roomy for 
all my needs, and shed the sun’s rays better 
than it would have done the drops of a summer 
shower. The east wind brought the rank odor 
of the marshes, and more fitfully the tinkling 
notes of the marsh-wrens that now crowd the 
rank growths of typha; but sweeter songs svon 
rang out near by, as the nervous Maryland yel- 
low-throat, thinking me gone, perched within 
arm’s length and sang with all its energy. The 
power of that wee creature’s voice was absolutely 
startling. We seldom realize how far off many 
a bird may be, when we hear it sing; often look- 
ing immediately about us when a strange note 
falls upon our ears. Certainly this yellow- 
throat’s utterances might have been distinctly 
heard a quarter of a mile away. Such shrill 
whistling is no childs’ play, either. Every 
feather of the bird was rumpled, the tail slightly 
spread, the wings partly uplifted, and the body 
swayed up and down as the notes, seven of them, 
were screeched—I can think of no more expres- 
sive word. It was not musical ; and yet this bird 
has long ranked, to my mind, as one of the most 
pleasing songsters. It needs a few rods distance 
however, to smooth away the rough edges. 

But the great point gained in the day’s outing 
was to find that even the carrion flower could be 
put to such good use. It makes a capital ob- 
servatory, wherein and wherefrom to study the 
life of the open meadows. To these Nature-built 
shelters you are always welcome ; the latch-string 
is always hanging out, and if perchance you do 
not share its single room with many a creature 
that loves the shade at noontide, and so while 
away many an hour in choicest company, you 
may lie at its open door and watch the strange 
procession that forever passes by. It may be a 
mink, a mouse, or a musk-rat may hurry by, 
bound on some errand that piques your curiosity. 
A lazy turtle may waddle to your den and gaze 
in blank astonishment at you; and better than 
all else, the pretty garter snakes will come and 
go, salute you with a graceful darting of their 
forked tongues and then pass on, perhaps to tell 
their neighbors what strange sights they have 
seen. And as the day draws to a close, what 
myriad songs rise from every blade of grass! 
Hosts of unseen musicians pipe to the passing 
breeze; and crickets everywhere chirp so shrilly 
that the house about me trembles. 

The day is done; but the night brings no end 
of novelty. The moping herons are no longer 
stupid ; the blinking owls are all activity. Afar 
off the whip-poor-will calls—who knows why ?— 
and the marsh-owi protests, as well it may, at 


such unseemly clatter. How quickly into a new 
world has the familiar meadow grown! Through 
the half-naked beam and rafter of my leafy tent 
I watch the night-prowling birds go hurrying 
by, and follow their shadows as the weird bats 
flit before me, for the moon has risen, and in its 
pallid light every familiar tree and shrub and 
all the night-loving wild-life of the meadows ig 
wrapped in uncanny garbs. It is fitting now 
that a filmy mist should rise as a curtain and 
shut out the view. “He is none of us,” seems 
to shout every creature in my ear, and takin 
the hint, I pick my way homeward through the 
dripping grass. — Charles C. Abbott, in The 
American. 


Rebecca Travers. 

Rebecca Travers of London, died in the year 
1688. She was born about the year 1609, re. 
ceived a religious education, and was a zealous 
professor among the Baptists. In the year 1654, 
James Naylor came up to London, and being 
engaged to dispute with the Baptists, Rebecca’s 
curiosity drew her, with many others, to hear 
the disputation: and coming under the impres- 
sion of the prevailing ay mers which public 
rumor circulated to the disadvantage of the 
Quakers, she pleased herself with hopes of enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of beholding the conquest 
and triumph ef her party over their simple and 
illiterate antagonist. For she had heard of a 
people in the North called Quakers, who were 
principally remarkable for their simplicity and 
rustic behavior ; for a manner of worship strange- 
ly different from all others ; and a strenuous op- 
position to all the public teachers; whereby they 
gave offence not only to the vain, but even the 
religious part of the people were ready to con- 
demn them. Thus prepossessed, she came to 
hear the dispute, which turned out very differ- 
ently from her expectation ; for the plain peasant 
proved an over-match for the champions of the 
Baptists, making his replies and remarks so 
closely and so powerfully, that she thought she 
felt his words smite them. When one and an- 
other of them gave out, a third attacked him 
with confidence, as if he would have borne down 
all opposition ; but producing Scriptures, which 
turned against him, he also, being confuted, was 
obliged to give up. 

Rebecca was ashamed and confounded to find 
a man so simple in appearance should get the 
advantage of their learned men ; which affected 
her with serious considerations, and abated her 
pre-conceived prejudice so far, as to beget in her 
a desire to hear him in the exercise of his minis 
try, who had managed the controversy so much 
beyond her expectation ; she had soon after the 
opportunity of gratifying her desire, at a meet 
ing at Bull and Mouth, and was at that time 9 
fully convinced, that when she came home, she ex- 
pressed her apprehension, “ that since the apot 
tles’ days truth could not be more plainly laid 
down, nor in greater power and demonstration of 
the Spirit, than she had heard it that day ;” and 
from that time forward she attended the meet 
ings of this people. 

Soon after she was invited by a friend to 
dinner with James Naylor, where one present, 
being high in notions, put many curious ques 
tions to James Naylor, to which he returned 
pertinent answers; to which Rebecca Travers 
giving close attention, James Naylor, perceiving 
her desirous to comprehend truth in her under- 
standing, rather than apply it to rectify her 
heart and affections, taking her by the hand, 
said, “feed not on knowledge; it is as certainl 
forbidden to thee as ever it was to Eve: It 8 
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good to look upon, but not to feed upon; for 
whosoever feeds upon knowledge, dies to the in- 
nocent life.” This admonition she received as 
truth, and found it so in her deepest trials; of 
which she had her share. The benefit she re- 
ceived from his ministry, and the profitable im- 
pressions made upon her mind by the observa- 
tion of his circumspect and self-denying conver- 
sation in those days, engaged her affectionate 
esteem for James Naylor; and although she was 
a woman of too much discretion and stability in 
religion to carry her regard beyond its proper 
limits, to such extravagant lengths as those weak 
people who contributed to his downfall ; yet be- 
ing a woman of a tender sympathizing disposi- 
tion, she attended him carefully in his grievous 
sufferings, washed his wounds, and administered 
every charitable service for his relief in her 
power. 

Afier some time she received a gift in the min- 
istry, in which she seems to have Jabored mostly 
in the city of London and its neighborhood. 
She was a partaker in the sufferings of these 
times. In the year 1659 she thought it her duty 
to go to the public worship house, called John 
the Evangelist’s, to which she formerly belonged ; 
and after their worship was ended, she put a 
question to the priest, as she said, not to give 
disturbance, but for edification. The priest hur- 
rying away without replying, his hearers assault- 
ed her with violence, railing at, and pushing her 
down several times, whilst she had none to pro- 
tec: her, or take her part, though several of her 
relations were spectators of the abuse she re- 
ceived. She was committed to Newgate three 
times in one year, viz: 1664, this being the year 
wherein the conventicle act for banishment came 
in force; when the mode of short and repeated 
imprisonments was adopted, in order that the 
third offence for transportation might be expe- 
dited. She wrote sundry small tracts, in one of 
which, directed to the parishioners of the afore- 
said parish, she gives the following account of 
her religious experience, “that though she had 
been a reader of the Scriptures from a child of 
six years old as constantly as most, yet when, 
by the power of the gospel, she was turned from 
darkness to light, they appeared another thing 
in her view, being clearly explained to her state 
and her understanding, as she came to learn of 
that Spirit, which gave them forth.” 

She was a virtuous woman, discreet in her con- 
duct, and much employed in acts of charity and 
beneficence ; of sympathetic tenderness toward 
the afflicted; and therefore one of the first of 
these faithful women to whom the care of the 
poor, the sick and the imprisoned members of 
the Society was assigned, which care, in con- 
Junction with others, she religiously discharged. 
And after a long life of virtuous and charitable 
deeds, she died in much peace the 15th of the 
Fourth Month, 1688, in the 80th year of her 
age, 

cemerereacniifeiitemneseme 

Ir is the belief in the inward and immediate 
revelation of Jesus Christ to the soul, and the 
need of absolute dependence upon its guidance 
in our drawing nigh unto God, that leads 
Friends to wait upon Him in solemn silence 
when they assemble for worship, instead of at 
once entering upon outward exercises which 
may be utterly unsuited to the state of the per- 
son assuming them. It was this same belief that 
led the prophet to declare, that “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.” —Selected. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Historical Notes, Raspecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 1. 


The wide-spread conviction and the rapid ac- 
cession of believers in the doctrines they pro- 
mulgated, which followed the preaching and 
other labors of George Fox and his co-laborers 
at the time of the rise of the Society of Friends, 
was a remarkable event; and one of very con- 
siderable historical importance, when considered 
in connection with the consequences which have 
flowed from it. Owing to the care which those 
reformers manifested, to preserve records of all 
the more important incidents which occurred; 
and their zeal to permit no opportunity to pass 
unimproved for spreading a knowledge of the 
principles they held, and for refuting the ma- 
licious or mistaken charges made against them ; 
we possess in their writings a pretty full narra- 
tive of the events in which they were concerned ; 
and many statements of the doctrines and testi- 
monies, in support of which they counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves. 

The history of our Society is necessarily con- 
nected with the political history of Great Britain; 
and especially with the religious controversies 
which had agitated that nation. 

The Reformation on the Continent of Europe 
of which Martin Luther was the most promi- 
nent instrument, was an effort to change certain 
corrupt doctrines and practices which had _ be- 
comeestablished in the Church. But that in Eng- 
land, in the time of Henry VIII., was more in 
the nature of a political movement; and con- 
sisted principally in rejecting the claims of the 
Pope to supremacy. Henry quarrelled with the 
Pope, because the latter would not grant a di- 
vorce from his wife Katharine of Arragon, 
whom he wished to put away, so that he might 
marry Ann Boleyn. So he determined to sup- 
press the papal authority in England, and in- 
duced the Parliament in 1532-1533, to pass an 
act prohibiting the payment to the Pope of cer- 
tain moneys which had originally been granted 
as an aid in maintaining forces against the infi- 
dels. Another act prohibited any appeals to 
Rome, and directed that all causes of a religi- 
ous nature, as well as civil, should be deter- 
mined within the kingdom. This was followed 
the next year [1534] by another act, which de- 
clared the king to be the supreme head on earth 
of the Church of England, and that he was 
clothed with full power to exercise spiritual 
authority and jurisdiction. 

This transference of spiritual allegiance from 
the Pope to the crown was acquiesced in by the 
clergy generally, but the monks were not so 
yielding. The king soon after appointed a com- 
mission to examine into the condition of the 
monasteries, which were eventually suppressed 
and their endowments confiscated. The col- 
leges, chapels and hospitals, consisting of secular 
priests experienced the same treatment. The 
number of monasteries dissolved is computed at 
645, of colleges 90, of chapels 2300, and of hos- 
pitals, 110. 

Henry, in accordance with his despotic char- 
acter, did not hesitate to put to death those who 
refused compliance. The laws at that time were 
very cruel and cruelly executed; so that during 
his reign 72,000 persons are said to have died by 
the hand of the executioner. 

One of the royal “injunctions” was, that a 
Bible in English should be placed in every one 
of the regular places of worship, so that the par- 
ishioners might conveniently resort to and read 
it. A. W. Hone, of the Trinity College, Oxford, 


in his work on the history of the English Church, 
says, “ This translation of the Bible was received 
with the greatest delight; people, instead of, as 
formerly, being obliged to read it secretly in 
woods and retired places, were now permitted to 
read it openly ; those who could afford it, bought 
the book ; sometimes several neighbors clubbed 
together and bought it in common; many aged 
people learned to read, in order that they might 
be able to read their Bible; the Bible became 
the great topic of the day.” 

Although the tendency of this study of the 
Scriptures was to undermine the authority of 
those false doctrines which had been held in the 
Church, and to pave the way for further refor- 
mation, yet many of the old Romish errors were 
retained by Henry VIII. and his advisers, such 
as the presence of images in the places of wor- 
ship, praying to saints and angels, the observance 
of holy days, and of many rites and ceremonies, 
a belief in purgatory, the necessity of confession 
and the benefit of absolution, the forbidding of 
priests to marry, and the unreasonable doctrine, 
that in what is called the sacrament, there is 
present under the forms of bread and wine, 
‘verily, substantially and really combined and 
comprehended, the very self-same body and 
blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the 
cross for our redemption.” Henry’s belief in 
purgatory is shown bythe fact, that in his will, 
he left a considerable sum of money to the monks 
of Windsor to be spent in masses for his soul. 
“His great object was to free England from the 
dominion of the Pope, and to establish his own 
supremacy ; any one who opposed him must 
suffer for it. He would burn, and he actually 
did burn, on the same day (July 30th, 1540), 
six people, three for holding the doctrines of the 
Reformers ; and three others, priests and doctors 
of divinity, for upholding the supremacy of the 
Pope.” 

Historians state that the persecution under 
Queen Mary was one of the chief causes which 
made England a Protestant nation. Hone, who 
is strongly High Church in his sentiments, re- 
marks, “ The folly of religious persecution can- 
not be better exemplified than in the history of 
the English Church at this period. Henry per- 
secuted Romanists and Protestants alike; Ed- 
ward persecuted Romanists; Mary persecuted 
those whom Edward favored ; and we shall soon 
find Elizabeth persecuting Romanists again. 
We nowadays talk about the “bloody reign of 
Queen Mary,” and so it was; so also were the 
reigns of her father, her brother and her sister. 
It was a period when little notion of religious 
toleration existed ; yet the reaction of the pub- 
lic mind against the barbarity of burning goodly 
people for their opinions was one of the causes 
which made England anti-Roman. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, Parlia- 
ment passed an act restoring to the crown jurisdic- 
tion over the State Ecclesiastical—thus linking 
the Church and the State—an act which R. Bar- 
clay in his recent work on the “Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth,” says, 
“has entailed on our country greater evils than 
either pen or tongue will ever be able adequately 
to tell.” By the act of uniformity passed at the 
same time, “he who ventured to address his 
Maker publicly in other language than that of 
the Book of Common Prayer, was liable to 
severe penalties.” 

The new order of things was willingly sub- 
mitted to by most of the laity, and of the 9400 
clergy there were very few who refused to con- 
form, and so lost their livings. 
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The change in Church government in Eng- 
land was principally political in its character. 
Elizabeth herself was fond of a showy ritual, and 
wished to preserve most of the old usages. But 
the influence of the Reformation on the Conti- 
nent gradually spread into Great Britain; and 
the ideas of John Calvin who endeavored to 
frame a government on the basis of a Mosaic 
theocracy, influenced many minds. The Puri- 
tan party, who embraced his views, desired the 
abolition of the Episcopacy, and the substitution 
of Presbyterianism—church government by a 
system of ruling elders. To this, as well as to 
a fuller reformation of Popish practices, Eliza- 
beth was strongly opposed, and with the despotic 
instincts of the Tudor family, exercised a vigor- 
ous control over her subjects; her great concern 
being to prevent religious discussions which 
might endanger the peace of her kingdom. 

In the dissensions and struggles during the 
reign of her successor, James I., the doctrine of 
the Divine right of the king, which that mon- 
arch held, and which was opposed to the increas- 
ing demands of the people for political liberty, 
was upheld by many of the bishops; and thus 
Episcopacy became partially identified in the 
popular mind with absolute power, and Presby- 
terianism with civil freedom. The attempt of 
Laud, under Charles I., to force Episcopacy on 
the Scotch, who were mostly Presbyterians, met 
with determined resistance from that people, who 
bound themselves by a solemn league and cove- 
nant to resist all innovations, and entered into 
open rebellion. The efforts of Charles to main- 
tain what he considered as the rights of the 
crown, and to restrain the growing spirit of 
liberty soon brought him into a conflict with the 
Parliament of England, which ended in his 
losing his kingdom and his life. In this conflict 


religious differences were mingled with political. 
The Puritan element was largely on the side of 
Parliament, and the Episcopal party favored 


Charles. In its efforts to reform the Church, 
Parliament ejected from their livings about 
2000 of the Episcopal clergy, whose places were 
soon filled by. Presbyterians. In 1645 they 
adopted as a substitute for the Book of Common 
Prayer, 2 new compilation, which was directed 
to be used by the clergy, and was called a 
Directory for Public Worship. 

It was in those troublous times, when civil war 
devastated the country, and the minds of the 
people of England were in an unusual ferment 
over matters civil and religious, that George 
Fox came on the stage of action. He was born 
in 1624, and in obedience to a Divine call entered 
upon his public ministry about the year 1648, 
when Charles I. was a prisoner in the hands of 
Parliament, a few months before his public exe- 
cution, and when the State religion was Presby- 
terian. Toleration, or the free exercise of religious 
worship according to the belief of the worshipper, 
was no part of the system of the ruling party. 
They followed in the path trodden by their pre- 
decessors from Henry downward, of compelling 
all to conform to the views of the ruling party. 
A synod of Divines at Sion College, in 1645, 
denounced toleration “as a root of gall and bit- 
terness.” Calamy on a sermon to the House of 
Commons in 1644, told them, “If you do not 
labor according to your duty and power, to sup- 
press the errors and heresies that are spread in 
the kingdom, all those errors are your errors, 
and those heresies are your heresies; they are 
your sins.” 

Baxter thought unlimited toleration “was to 
be abhorred.” Edwards, another Presbyterian 
writer of that period, called it “the grand de- 
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sign of the devil.” It was not the principle of 
coercion in religious matters that they con- 
demned in the Catholic and Episcopal powers, 
but that it was exercised on the wrong side. 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRAYER OF THE ENGINEER'S 
WIPE. 


[Who thinks of the engineer on the railway 
train and of our dependence upon his character 
for sobriety and devotion to duty ? Some of this 
calling are pious, prayerful men. A lady visit- 
ing the home of an engineer's family, was un- 
speakably moved by the account the wife gave 
of her anxieties and of her prayers and of her 
husband’s reliance upon her intercessions. Night 
after night she was accustomed to await the 
whistle of his train as it flew by her little cottage. 
Its meaning and use between them this young 
Christian has turned into verse—that truly ex- 
tracts poetry out of the railway.—A. Cleveland 


Coxe. ] 


The Night has led her sparkling stars 
Far up the evening sky ; 

Before me all the dewy fields 
In peaceful silence lie ; 

The gentle murmur of the stream 
Falls sweetly on the ear, 

And evening lamps begin to gleam 
In dwellings far and near ; 

Slowly the creeping, silvery mist 
Veileth the woods in white, 

Dear Lord, to Thee I lift my heart: 
Protect my Love to-night. 


For, as the sweet departing day 
Looks backward with a smile 

To tell us it will come again 
To gladden us a while, 

From yonder busy railroad town, 
Where ceaselessly all day 

The noisy engines, up and down, 
Ply their resistless way, 

At this calm moment, clad in strength 
And terrible in might, 

Flies forth the train my Dearest drives 
Along the track to-night. 


I hear the thundering sound afar, 
And through the darkness dim 

I strain mine eyes—perchance I may 
Catch ore swift glimpse of him. 

And hark ! the friendly engine shrieks 
Right loud and merrily! 

Through it my Love, my Dearest, speaks, 
Bidding “ Good-night” to me. 

And as the cheery signal sounds, 
My anxious heart grows light. 

It speaks so clear: “Pray for me, dear, 
In my wild race to-night !” 


HE: 


“ Pray for me, dear ; for all who drive 
The swiftly speeding train 

Need watchful eyes, courageous heart, 
A steady hand and brain. 

It is no light or common weight 
The engineer must bear ; 

Hundreds of lives the burden great 
Intrusted to his care! 

But knowing that my wife doth pray, 
I feel that all is right; 

That God will guard me on my way 
Along the track to-night.” 

SHE: 

“ As far amid the mighty hills 
The distant rumbling dies, 

From this dark earth I look above 
To yonder starry skies. 

While all is wrapped in gloom below 
All shines in brightness there, 

And He who dwells on high, I know, 
Will grant my earnest prayer. 

O Thou, to whom the darkness deep 
Shines ever as the light, 

Whose Watchful Eye doth never sleep, 
Protect iny Love to-night.” 

The Independent. 


For “Tue Frienp,” 
THE PROMISE. 

“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” Rev. iii. 21. 

To him that overcometh 
Will I grant to sit with me 

In my kingdom, saith the Saviour, 
There his place shall be. 


Blessed promise to the weary 
And the tried and troubled soul, 
When the billows of temptation 
Like a tempest round us roll. 


Can we think that one so loving 
Ever can forget his own, 

Or forsake his trusting children 
Leaving them to strive alone? 


Never through the endless ages, 
Though the mother might her child, 

Will our Father leave us seeking, 
Shelterless within the wild. 


Though at times the shadows deepen, 
And we cannot see his face, 

Still abiding in the patience 
We at last shall feel his grace. 


For He never lays a burden 
On our souls too great to bear, 
And there’s nought however trifling 
Can escape his tender care. 


And this promise true and faithful, 
Let it strength and courage give! 
For the soul that overcometh 
With our risen Lord shall live. 


or 


IF WE KNEW. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each vther’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should— 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


SELECTED, 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loath the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the care and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 
Would the grim, external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Would we help where now we hinder? 
Would we pity where we blame? 


Ah ! we judge each other harshly, 

Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source, 
Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good ; 
O! we’d love each other better 

If we only understood. 

— Woman's Work. 


PuysIcaL pain is not altogether evil. It 
serves at least two good purposes; it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that an important law has been 
broken, and admonishes the transgressor to pro- 
ceed no farther in that direction. It is the 
mission of pain to prevent suffering. There is 
spiritual pain which is more poignant and more 
important than physical. Pangs of remorse 
admonish the transgressor to repent and seek 
pardon. The anguish of a guilty conscience is 
not the punishment of sin but a merciful warn- 
ing that punishment lurks somewhere in the 
direction the sinner is pursuing. Pain is Ne 
ture’s danger-signal. 
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For ‘‘Tue Frrenv.” 


John ap Thomas. 


In Toe Frrenp of First Month 18th, 1890, 
page 197, is a brief account of John Thomas, 
taken from Gough’s History of Friends, vol. 3d. 
‘This account though correct for the most part 
is not altogether so; and as it has more than 
once been copied from this standard history of 
Friends into this and other journals, it may be 
well to make here the needful corrections. 

John Thomas, or as he was known in his own 
home, John ap Thomas, was one of the early 
converts to Quakerism in Wales. He is fre 
quently alluded to in the journals of Friends 
travelling in the ministry, in the early history of 
the Society, his house and heart being freely 
open to them. 

Like his friends Charles and Thomas Lloyd, 
John ap Thomas belonged to an ancient Welsh 
family, being seventeenth in descent from March- 
weithian, one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales 
and Lord of Is-Aled. His paternal estate was 
Llaithgwm (not Larthguin as Gough has it) 
pronounced so nearly as it can be written in 
English Thaithgwm, a few miles from Bala in 
Merionethshire, North Wales. The old mansion 
is still standing, and is a large stone house with 
numerous out-houses, showing it to have been 
the home of a man of wealth and social position. 
Like Dolobran and Swarthmore it is sadly de- 
cayed from what it was two centuries ago. 

Names of estates do not change in the old 
world with change of ownership as they too often 
do in the new, and there is little difficulty in 
finding the old homes of many of the early 
Welsh emigtants to Pennsylvania. Thus, in 
this immediate neighborhood, is Coed y Foel, the 
early home of Edward Foulke, who was one of 
the first settlers in Gwynedd, Pennsylvania. A 
few miles beyond is Vron Goch, once the home 
of Rowland Owen. Ciltalgarth, though replaced 
by a new house, is on the site of the home of 
Hugh Roberts, one of the most eminent minis- 
ters in our early colonial history. Hendri 
Mawr the home, two centuries ago, of Robert 
Vaughan, near by which was built a meeting- 
house, for many years used by Friends, and from 
which came many a certificate of removal to 
Pennsylvania, is still standing in good preserva- 
tion, a few miles from Bala. A little beyond 
Llaithgwm was another meeting-house and burial 
ground known as Havod Vadog, the first of 
which has long ceased to be used as such, and 
the latter is in that state of utter neglect in 
which so many of the older grave yards of 
Friends are in Great Britain and, I regret to 
say, even in our own country. Here John ap 
Thomas was buried Third Month 5th, 1683. 
For, contrary to the statement of Gough, John 
Thomas never came to America though he made 
preparation to do so, having purchased, with 
other Friends from his immediate neighbor- 
hood, five thousand acres of land (not in Gwy- 
nedd, as Gough has it, but) in what is now 
Merion, near Philadelphia. The original sub- 
scription list for this purchase and some of the 
writs committing Friends to jail, referred to by 
Gough, which John ap Thomas received while 
acting as high constable, but which, at the risk 
of his liberty and his estate, he refused to exe- 
cute, have long been in my possession. 

In a paper read before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, published in its Magazine vol. 
4, 1880, p. 301, et seq., these papers are printed 
in full. Katharine, widow of John ap Thomas, 
and their children, sailed for Pennsylvania 
Seventh Month, 1683, and from them and from 
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John Cadwalader, son of Cadwalader ap Thomas, 
brother of John ap Thomas, have descended 
some of Philadelphia’s most useful citizens. 


JAMES J. LEVICK. 
1200 Arch Street. 


The Elixir of Life, 


The warden of one of our large penitentiaries 
said, lately, “I have seen some remarkable 
changes in the men under my care. Old John 

, for example, had been, since boy- 
hood, one of the most brutal roughs in the city, 
a professional thief, and twice, a murderer. He 
went out of the prison humbled and tamed. His 
old associates crowded about him, but he turned 
his back on them, though they showed him plenty 
of short cuts to fortune, and betook himself to bis 
trade as a cobbler, at which he barely saved him- 
self from starvation. 

“He had been a liar, he was now truthful; 
he had been a thief since childhood, now, old 
and famished, he was honest as steel; he had 
been fierce and brutal, he was now humble and 
gentle as a child. 

“T have known the most vulgar and debased 
of women, after the turning-point of a moment, 
become pure, and the drunken sot rise out of the 
gutter a man of integrity and honor.” 

It was not a fear of public opinion that sud- 
denly changed the whole lives of these men and 
women; it was not natural love of decency 
and goodness; it was not the entreaties or argu- 
ments of friends. It was a mysterious some- 
thing which came into their minds and souls 
direct from Christ, as soon as they put them- 
selves in his care. 

“ The water that I shall give him,” said Christ, 
“shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” . 

It is this mysterious elixir which, out of bruta 
barbarism, has lifted the world into freedom an« 
civilization ; it is this draught which keeps the 
reader of these words out of meanness and crime. 
However strong may be a man’s inherited ten- 
dencies to drunkenness and to dishonesty, how- 
ever corrupt he may have grown through years 
of vice, this elixir will make him pure and faith- 
ful as in his early childhood. 

Let him thank God, not only for the freedom, 
but for the strength of his salvation.—Selected. 


My grandfather died on November 6th, 1879, 
when I was nearly seven years of age. I remem- 
ber my father coming in greatly distressed. He 
had just witnessed his decease. He sat down on 
announcing the event to my mother, and gave 
way to a paroxysm of tears. I was much af- 
fected by the scene; and certainly moved by 
some influence beyond my ehildish mind, I went 
quietly away into a distant room, got a chair, 
and reached up to a book-case containing a 
large family Bible. I took it down and carried 
it, as a considerable load for me, into the room 
where my father was sitting sunk in his grief. 
The book seemed to open almost of itself, and I 
began to read the first words that caught my 
eye. They were in the 14th chapter of St. 
John: “Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it were 
not so I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you.” 

I was carrying the book away, when my 
father stopped me, took and opened it, and read 
the words in evident astonishment. He then 
said, “ I was not aware there were such words.” 
He dried his tears and seemed wonderfully com- 
forted.— Extract from Mr. Howitt. 
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Debt. 


A distinguished minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in a Western city, a man of 
such eminence as to have been a candidate for 
the bishopric so lately as within one year with 
very fair prospect of success, is in disgrace, and 
has left his pastorate and gone into retirement. 
For the past three or four years he has been in 
the habit of borrowing sums of money, varying 
from $50 to $1,000, under the promise of paying 
in a short time, and then apparently forgetting 
all about it. He has borrowed a large amount 
of money, never paid it back, and through his 
borrowing has caused a trusted cashier who 
loaned bank funds to him to be discharged, and 
made a young tradesman fail. No one can tell 
how he spent so much, as he has appeared to live 
frugally, and so far as known had few or no ex- 
pensive tastes and habits. Some think he has 
been blackmailed ; others that he is insane. The 
parish had determined to ask for his resigna- 
tion, but he anticipated it by resigning. 

While debt unpaid and unprovided for to the 
satisfaction of creditors means speedy insolvency 
in the business world, it is ruinous to the repu- 
tation of a clergyman. Many ministers are this 
day declining in influence, undesired, and in 
some instances scorned, because of their indiffer- 
ence to pecuniary obligations. With some it is 
but a symptom of a general want of conscien- 
tiousness. In such cases untruthfulness and 
recklessness of conduct accompany it. * In others 
it springs from an excess of the mendicant spirit 
which is as common among ministers with large 
salaries as among the very poor. Some of them 
are in the habit of receiving and expecting gifts, 
and even hinting for them; and those who can 
do that are in such a state of mind as not to feel 
strongly the obligations of debt. 

To say nothing of some ministers with com- 
fortable salarieé whose friends had to meet at 
intervals for years and contribute money to pay 
their debts in order to save them from disgrace, 
of which we know instances in five different de- 
nominations, those who go from place to place 
leaving debts behind them are, in the aggregate, 
by no means few. It is impossible to have confi- 
dence in a man who borrows money, promises to 
pay it, and then pays no attention to his word. 
One of the most brilliant men who ever preached 
in the city of New York was ruined by his con- 
stant borrowing, and the lies he told about when 
he would pay. The immediate successor of the 
writer in the pastorate of a large church, a man 
in whom we had the utmost confidence, a grave, 
solemn, apparently pre-eminently sensible per- 
son—one to whom we would have sent to pray 
with us in the hour of death—astonished the 
community by absconding. It then appeared 
that he was in debt in every direction, had been 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, and had manufac- 
tured falsehoods and told them to Jude and 
Bartholomew. He had tried to make money by 
investing in various enterprises, had not suc- 
ceeded, and fell into the habit of borrowing. 
Under an assumed name he began the practice 
of law in a Western State, and after eight or 
ten years of life there repeated the transaction. 
Where he is now we know not. 

“The borrower is servant unto the lender.” 
Debt to a professional man who has no legiti- 
mate means of accumulating except by saving, 
is a crushing burden. His spirit, if he be hon- 
orable, must break ; and if he be dishonorable, 
his reputation is doomed. 

We would not say a harsh word or grieve 
those whose debt is the result of misfortune, 
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moving atoms—if, indeed, there is an eternal 
difference between the fire which inhabits them 
and that which animates us, it must be shown by 
each of us in his appointed place—not merely 
in the pretense, but in the activity of our hope; 
not merely by our desire, but by our labor for 
the time when the dust of the generations of 
men shall be conformed for foundations of the 
gates of the city of God.— Ruskin. 


tagion, which otherwise would seem so obvious 
an explanation of its spread ; and a further point 
in disproof of this is the almost simultaneous 
outbreak of the epidemic at different parts of the 
same country.—Lanceet. 

No Man’s Land.—That strip of land along 
the English coast which is covered by the sea at 
high tide, but is left bare at the ebb, has been 
called “ No Man’s Land,” from an early date, 
The strip varies in width, according to the shelv- 
ing of the shores. It is peculiar in character, 
and the following description, given by the 
author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” shows the 
fitness of its name : 

“There is nearly always one figure to be seen 
upon No Man’s Land, working his way to and 
fro along the windings of the smaller creeks and 
over the mud, walking with careful, measured 
tread, and never resting long upon either foot. 
This is the eel-spearer, who, with mud-pattens— 
or mud-shoes—firmly laced to his feet, tows be- 
hind him a box about two feet six inches long, 
and slightly rounded at the bottom. He works 
carefully over the ground before him with his 
spear, like a pointer in stubble. 

This man knows every square yard of the mud 
for miles, and has earned a living upon it, and 
on nothing else, for the last forty years, his whole 
stock in trade being his mud-pattens, his spear, 
and the box that slips after him. When his tide 
is over, he slings this box, with twenty or thirty 
pounds of eels in it, upon his spear across his 
shoulder, his pattens hanging in front, and so 
trudges to market. 

Like the heron, the eel-spearer is nearly al- 
ways alone, and only those who have spent an 
hour or two upon the mud in pattens, a mile or 
more from real land, can form an idea of how 
very much alone he is. 

I have spent many an hour in a boat far out 
at sea, and know that the smallest boat in such 
a situation is as a house compared with the eel- 
spearer’s two bits of elm plank, fourteen inches 
square. At every step they sink and suck in the 
mud, and tug at the lashings which secure them 
to the feet, so that both the quality of these cords 
and the way they are made fast, become quite 
important matters. 






luxury,” to which it is sufficient to reply, in the 

language of an uncle whose nephew said to him: 

i “If I had as much money as you have, I would 

not be so close with it as you are,” to which the 

; uncle replied, “ That is the reason you will never 
have any.” 

Many give away money ostentatiously—money 








that they owe. Thus a minister who owed a 
tailor, one of his parishioners, for three suits of 
clothes, subscribed $100 toward a new organ, 
and had the adamantine face to expostulate with 
the tailor because he gave only $10, and received 
‘ this reply: “ Pay me for those clothes, and I 
will make it fifty.” But this minister belonged 
i to the class who make subscriptions and never 
pay them. Neither the clothes nor the sub- 
scription have ever been settled for— Christian 
Advocate. 


















































Natural History, Science, &c. 


Chinese Chestnuts.—A mongst the woods I met 
with the chestnut for the first time in China. 
This discovery was of great importance, as I was 
most anxious to introduce this to the Hima- 
layan Mountains in India. Many attempts have 
been made to introduce it from Europe, but they 
had not succeeded. The seeds of such trees as 
oaks, chestnuts, tea, etc., retain their vitality for 
a very short time after they are gathered if they 
are not sown and allowed to vegetate. It is 
therefore useless to attempt to send these seeds 
in dry paper parcels or in hermetically sealed 
bottles from Europe to the north of India. The 
chestnuts which I had met with in the markets 
of China, although excellent for the dessert, 
were generally too old for vegetating ; but now, 
when I had discovered the locality where they 
grew, there was no longer any difficulty in pro- 
curing them quite fresh. There are two species 
cultivated on these hills. One is somewhat, like 
the Spanish, and although probably a different 
variety, it produces fruit quite equal in quality, 
if not superior, to the Spanish chestnut. The 
other is a delicious little kind, bearing fruit 
about the size and form of our common hazel- 
nut. Large quantities of both kinds were pro- 
cured in the autumn of this year, sown in Ward’s 
cases, and sent on to India. Part were sent to 
Government and part to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society. They vegetated freely 
during the voyage, and many hundreds of nice 
healthy young plants reached India in the most 
perfect condition. The chestnut may now be 
considered naturalized on the hills of India, and 
in a few years will no doubt make its appear- 
ance in the markets amongst other fruits.— 


Fortune's Travels in China. The pattens are fastened in a particular man- 
Influenza.—As to its nature, we are much in | ner, which is seldom deviated from, for the safety 

the dark. In its mode of diffusion, influenza, | of the eel-spearer depends too much on his foot- 

in more than one feature, stands almost alone | boards for him to venture on rash experiments 

among epidemic diseases. In the first place, it | with them. 

spreads with remarkable rapidity once it is es-| The special skill, the local knowledge, required 
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Love works the most wonderful transforma- 
tions. Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly 
arrive at a more absolute type of impurity than 
the mud or slime of a damp overtrodden path in 
the outskirts of a manufacturing town. That 
slime we shall find, in most cases, composed of 
clay (or brick dust, which is burnt clay), mixed 
with soot, a little sand, and water. All these 
elements are at helpless war with each other, 

: and destroy, reciprocally, each other’s nature 
is and power—competing and fighting for place at 
every tread of your foot—sand squeezing out 
clay, and clay squeezing out water, and soot 
meddling everywhere and defiling the whole. 
Let us suppose that this ounce of mud is kept 
in perfect rest, and that its elements gather to- 
gether like to like, so that their atoms may get 
into the closest relations possible. Let the clay 
begin. Ridding itself of all foreign substances, 
it gradually becomes a white earth, already very 
beautiful, and fit, with help of congealing fire, 
to be made into finest porcelain, and painted on, 
and to be kept in king’s palaces. But such arti- 
ficial consistence is not its best. Leave it still 
quiet, to follow its own instinct of unity; it be- 
comes not only white, but clear; not only clear, 
but hard ; but so set that it can deal on the light 
in a wonderful way, and gather out of it the 
loveliest blue rays only, repressing the rest. We 
eall it then a sapphire. Such being the consum- 
mation of the clay, we then give similar per- 
mission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes 
first a white earth ; then it grows clear and hard, 
and at last arranges itself in mysterious and infi- 
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to travel safely over these mud-lands is not unlike 
that needed by the mountain guide. There is 
mud which, though too soft to go upon in winter, 
will carry well enough in summer, when the long 
sea-grass is tough, and forms a surface coat upon 
it left spread by the tide. And there are pits, 
deep and soft, like crevasses hidden by snow, into 
which you may sink at one step up to the waist 
or deeper. 

To get out of one of these, a man must, by 
cutting the lanyard or untying the knot that 
fastens them, first get rid of his pattens, which 
suck him down; and then, extending himself 
horizontally, with his spear held across in both 
hands, as one would extend an oar in water, he 
may find it possible to draw himself out. But 
it is only a chance, and when out, he has but 
his eel-box, and spear left him to regain the 
shore with. Experienced mud-walkers, how- 
ever, by carefully sounding before them with 
the spear or an oar, for the most part avoid fall- 
ing into such traps.” 


a 


Items. 

The Society of Friends—The British Friend for 
Twelfth Month 2nd, publishes the following state- 
ment: 

“Dear Friend,— Through the kindness of a 
Friend now residing in America, I am furnished 
with a list (nearly if not quite complete) of the 
various organizations (other than Hicksite) claim- 
ing the name of Friends, together with their places 
of meeting, as Yearly Meetings, &c., and the dates 
in which separate bodies were formed in the limits 
of a particular Yearly Meeting. 

From this list I take the following, which may 
be of interest to some of thy readers. 

Judged by the standard of correspondence, we 
have three circles, the largest of which in point of 
numbers I call the ‘London-Indiana Circle,’ be- 
cause these two Yearly Meetings are the principal 
pivots upon which the existence of that circle as a 
unity of corporate bodies mainly stands. 

The following meetings constitute the circle :— 


1870. London Y. M., held at London. 

— Dublin - “ Dublin. 

1845. New England “ “Portland, Maine, & 
Newport, R. I. 

1853. New York - “ — Glens Falls. 

1854. Baltimore . “ Baltimore. 

— Ohio = “Mount Pleasant and 
Damascus. 

— N. Carolina _ “High Point. 

— Indiana “ “Richmond. 

1877. Western = «Plainfield. 

1878. Iowa _ “ Oskaloosa. 

1879. Kansas . “Lawrence 

1881. Canada = “ Pickering. 

Isolated. 
1861. Philadelphia Y. M., held at Philadelphia. 


The figures on the left show the dates in which 
separations occurred. We next come to two circles 
not in any way recognized as belonging to Friends 
by the London-Indiana Circle but individuals be- 
longing to the first are accorded a recognition of 
membership by Philadelphia. 


LARGER CONSERVATIVE CIRCLE. 
New England Y. M., held at Westerly, R. I. 
‘ 


Ohio, “ Stillwater. 

Western = “  Suger-Grove, Ind. 

Towa . “West Branch and North 
Branch. 

Kansas - “Emporia. 

Canada 7 “ ~ Pickering. 


SMALLER CONSERVATIVE CIRCLE. 
Fritchley Gen’l Meeting, held at Fritchley, Eng., and 
other places 
Quarterly Meeting for Friends ) Providence, R. I.,and 
_of New York, held at j other places. 
New York Yearly Meeting, held at Poplar Ridge. 
General Meeting of Friends for ) 


Pennsylvania, ete., held at § Fallsington. 


The smaller Conservative Circle was formed 
several years ago; the larger one has sprung up 
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quite within the last few years, and is a protest not 
merely against defection in doctrine but also in 
manner of worship, to an extent which was scarcely 
expected when the smaller circle first arose. 

Of Iowa (smaller body), my friend writes that it 
‘has grown most in numbers, for it is said that at 
the time of the separation in Oskaloosa, they left 
Oskaloosa in one “farm wagon,” but this year there 
was no business session with less than 8300 members 
present, and almost the whole body of Norwegian 
Friends of Iowa have now joined the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and that the discontent now manifested against 
the “hired pastors” which is irrevocably fastened 
on the larger body of Iowa, is likely greatly to in- 
crease it in a few years more.’ 

I am, thy friend sincerely, 
J. E. 8.” 


Cherokee Indians.—In the Annual Message of the 
Chief of the Cherokee Nation to the Council, for 
this year, it is said “ that the Cherokees, by various 
treaties, have ceded to the colonies and to the 
United States since 1721, 81,000,000 acres of land, 
and that they own now but 13,574,000 acres, and 
that the remnant of our once powerful tribes cer- 
tainly should be permitted to rest on this little spot 
of earth protected from danger of land pirates and 
boomers, who know no law except that of might: 

“There is a clamor of an unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous class of people who say that the Govern- 
ment will take it if you do not sell it. Now I have 
faith in that proud and honorable Government, the 
United States, with such a noble and good man as 
Benjamin Harrison at its head, that she can not 
stoop to such a low act as to rob a helpless and de- 
fenseless race of people as we are, and who long 
since laid down the implements of war and have 
learned the arts of peace, and left our disputes to 
be settled by civil arbitration and to the God of 
justice to fight our battles before a Christian nation 
of people.” 

The message closes with the following: 

“The same influences that drove the Cherokees 
from the ancient homes of their forefathers east of 
the Mississippi are beginning to marshal their 
forces and clamor for our land; you hear great, and 
what ought to be good men, and the great Ameri- 
can press, say: ‘If we cannot buy it we will take 
it.’ We must hope that God, in his mercy, will 
arrest the hand that thus attempts to rob us.” 

The Cherokees have a female seminary with 200, 
a male seminary with 135 pupils, 4,243 pupils in 
their common schools, and 148 in their orphan 
asylum. These schools were built and are sup- 
ported wholly by the Cherokees.— Council Fire. 


Friends’ Burying Ground at St. Petersburg.—At a 
late meeting of the London Meeting for Sufferings 
information was given that this ground was ina 
dilapidated condition. In it are deposited the re- 
mains of some of Daniel Wheeler’s family. It was 
the gift of the Emperor Nicholas. It was agreed 
to appropriate sufficient funds to put it in good 
condition. 
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The Episcopal Recorder, of Philadelphia, of 
Twelfth Mo. 21st, 1889, contained an editorial 
article on the continuance of inspiration to the 
Church, in the course of which reference is 
made to the doctrine of the Society of Friends 
on this point. The writer quotes R. Barclay as 
showing that whatsoever doctrine is contrary to 
the Scriptures may therefore justly be rejected 
as false; and adds, “ All that is effected by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit is the enlighten- 
ment of the mind in the knowledge of truths 
already a part of Divine revelation.” 

This falls far short of the view ever held by 
Friends on this subject. For, although it is by 
the enlightening influence of the Spirit that 
many of the truths recorded in the Scriptures 
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are to be understood, yet we dare not limit its 
work to this office alone. We suppose the 
writer in the Episcopal Recorder, as well as all 
experienced Christians, has faith in those im- 
pressions which the Spirit makes on the minds 
of Christians, which point out to them their in- 
dividual duties and lead them to walk in the 
way of holiness and dedication to God—and 
in that especial path which Christ designs each 
one of them to follow. 

Our Saviour told his disciples on one occa- 
sion that He had many things to say unto them, 
but that they could not bear them at that time. 
Is there anything unreasonable in the belief, 
that as people advance in religious experience 
and in a closer communion with the Father of 
spirits, He may reveal more and more of his 
mysteries to them, and give them a deeper in- 
sight into the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God—even revealing to them truths which 
are not clearly set forth in the Bible? 

Yet, we believe such openings will never be 
found to conflict with the truths recorded in 
the Scriptures. 

In the proposition of his Apology, which 
treats of the Scriptures, Robert Barclay says: 
“There are numberless things, with regard to 
their circumstances, which particular Christians 
may be concerned in, for which there can be no 
particular rule had in the Scriptures.” 

“Moreover, that which of all things is most 
needful for him to know, to wit, whether he 
really be in the faith and an heir of salvation, 
or not, the Scriptures can give him no certainty 
in;. neither can it be a rule to him.” 

After alluding to the “infinite doubts, seru- 
ples and inextricable difficulties” which affect 
the minds even of the learned as to the exact 
wording and meaning of the Scriptures, he says: 
“Through and by the clearness which the Spirit 
gives us, it is that we are only best rid of those 
difficulties. The real and undoubted experience 
whereof I myself have been a witness of, with 
great admiration of the love of God to his chil- 
dren in these latter days: for I have known 
some of my friends who profess the same faith 
with me, faithful servants of the Most High 
God, and full of Divine knowledge of his 
truth, as it was immediately and inwardly re- 
vealed to them by the Spirit, from a true and 
living experience, who not only were ignorant 
of the Greek and Hebrew, but even some of 
them could not read their own vulgar language, 
who, being pressed by their adversaries with 
some citations out of the English translation, 
and finding them to disagree with the manifesta- 
tion of truth in their own hearts, have boldly 
affirmed the Spirit of God never said so, and 
that it was certainly wrong; for they did not 
believe that any of the holy prophets or apos- 
tles had ever written so; which, when I on this 
account seriously examined, [ really found to 
be errors and corruptions of the translators.” 


The printed Minutes of the late Yearly 
Meeting of Iowa (conservative), state-that a 
committee was appointed to assist their Norwe- 
gian Friends of Stavanger Meeting, Iowa, in 
starting a boarding-school for the education of 
their children. A letter from a Friend at West 
Branch to a correspondent in Philadelphia says, 
they have a large number of children among 
them, many of whom they fear will he lost to 
the Society if educated outside of it. The 
whole amount required is estimated at $2,000— 
about $700 of which is yet to be raised. The 
writer of the letter says, “if any of the Friends 
















































































in your parts feel like contributing something 
for that purpose, it will be thankfully received.” 
Those disposed to assist in this undertaking 
may forward their contributions to Edward 
Sharpless, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Clarkson T. Penrose, West Branch, Iowa. 


William W. Hazard, has been appointed 
Agent for THe Frrenp in the place of Nicolas 
Tripp, released at his own request. Address 


Poplar Ridge, New York. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The steamer Friesland, at New 
York on Seventh-day from Antwerp, reports that on 
the 17th ultimo she encountered a hurricane from 
southwest to north-north-west, with high seas. She 
was hove to 14 hours with her engines stopped. She 
used oil with fine effect, keeping the seas from break- 
ing on board. On First Month 20th, in latitude 46.34, 
longitude 45.2, she passed an iceberg about 200 feet 
high. 

Valente, the Brazilian Minister at Washington, has 
received from Ruy Barboza, the Brazilian Minister of 
Finance, a telegram, dated Rio Janeiro, First Month 
24th, as follows: “The capital for the great national 
banking institution, to be known as the National Bank 
of the United States of Brazil, was subscribed to-day 
within four hours. The capital is one hundred mil- 
lion dollars.” Valente regards this as “the crucial 
test of the confidence of the people in the stability and 
yermanency of the new Republic. When the capital- 
ists at the seat of Government would within four hours 
subscribe a hundred million dollars to a financial in- 
stitution to be controlled and managed by a new pro- 
visional Government it argued absolute and unwaver- 
ing confidence.” 

Representatives of the five civilized Indian tribes 
of Indian Territory have prepared at Washington a 
bill looking to a complete Territorial government for 
that Territory, and its ultimate admission as a State. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
issued an address on the 23rd ult., addressed “ To the 
South American, Central American and Mexican Com- 
missioners of the Pan-American Congress,” in which 
it was said that statements were read with surprise 
that during the round of banqueting to which the 
Nation’s guests were subjected, intoxicating liquors 
were served upon every occasion and indulged in by 
the Pan-American delegates. The W. C. T. U. ex- 
presses regret at this fact and assures the Southern 
delegates that no better end can be subserved by them 
while in this country than to study the vast benefits 
of a prohibitory law as practiced in eight States of the 
Union. 

The Union Pacific trains were again blockaded by 
snow last week. Trains going west were delayed be- 
yond Green River, and trains coming east were blocked 
at Pendleton. It had been snowing heavily for 24 
hours. On the Southern Pacific the prospect of getting 
the trains through soon are not encouraging. The 
whole country is covered with snow, and the telegraph 
lines in that direction were prostrated, so that but little 
information could be obtained. 

A telegram from Tacoma, Washington, says that at 
least ten men and thousands of cattle and sheep per- 
ished in the blizzard which began on the first of the 
year and raged for a week. 

Fruit growers in Sussex County, Delaware, are re- 
ported as being very despondent over this year’s crop. 
Many peach and apricot trees were in full bloom. 

Petroleum has been struck on the farm of S. H. 
Kennedy, near Johnstown, New York. The well was 
being sunk to discover natural gas. Experts say that 
the rock strata and the lay of the land are similar to 
those of some of the best yielding wells at Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 

A mill operator in Providence, Rhode Island, is said 
to have succeeded in carding, spinning and weaving 
the product of the Chinese rama plant, which has 
hitherto been deemed impossible, though experiment- 
ed on by many manufacturers in an effort to obtain a 
substitute for wool. 

More than $100,000,000 of English capital has 
been invested in various American industrial enter- 
prises within the last twelve months. 

Nellie Bly on the 25th ult., completed her task of 
putting a World girdle around the globe in less than 
75 days. She arrived in New York at 4 o’clock in the 
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afternoon, having made the circuit of the earth in 72 
days, 6 hours and 11 minutes unofficial time. 

A passenger train on the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago Railroad was thrown from the track near 
Carmel, Indiana, on the morning of the 27th ultimo. 
Four coaches were thrown from a trestle into a creek, 
and were set on fire by the stoves, Five persons were 
killed or burned to death, and twenty-four injured, 
one fatally. It is said that the accident was caused 
by spreading rails on a curve. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 552; 225 
less than during the previous week and 197 more 
than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 272 were males and 282 females: 126 
died of pneumonia ; 88 of consumption ; 25 of old age; 
23 of influenza; 22 of diseases of the heart; 20 of 
typhoid fever; 16 of paralysis; 16 of inflammation of 
the brain; 15 of convulsions; 14 of debility; 14 of in- 
anition; 14 of marasmus; 14 of bronchitis; 13 of 
croup and 10 of congestion of the lungs. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 105; 4’s, 125; currency 6's, 
116 a 126. 

COTTON was quiet but firm on a basis of 11} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.— Winter bran, prime to fancy, $13.50 a $13.75; 
do. fair to good, $12.75 a $13.25; spring bran, $12.00 
a $13.00. 

FLour AND Meau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $2.75; No. 
2 winter family, $2.90 a $3.25; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $3.80 a $4.15; Western winter, clear, $3.85 a $4.15; 
do., do., straight, $4.20 a $4.40; winter patent, $4.50 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.10. Rye flour 
was in limited request, at $3.15 per barrel for choice. 
Buckwheat flour was inactive, at $1.50 a $1.60 per 100 
pounds, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 80} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 36 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 284 a 29 cts. 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 4] 
cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3] cts.; fat 
cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4} a 5 cts.; culls, 33a 
4} cts. 

LAamBs.—Extra, 7} a 7} cts.; good, 63 a 7 cts.; me- 
dium, 6 a 6} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts. 

HoGs.—Western, 5} a 5j cts. ; State, 5} a 54 cts. 

Forrtcn.—There was a great storm of wind and 
rain in Southern England on the 22nd and 23rd _ ult., 
and there were enormously high tides as a consequence. 
The Severn has overflowed its banks. Gloucestervale 
is submerged. There is great loss of property. The 
Lymington, Llanelly, Portsmouth and South Wales 
Railways are temporarily stopped. A quarter of a 
mile of the sea wall between New Haven and Seaford 
has collapsed. Damage to property by the storm is 
general. Numberless houses have been unroofed. The 
river Shannon, in Ireland, and a number of rivers in 
Wales have overflowed their banks, flooding the adja- 
cent country. 

Queenstown, First Month 26th.—The westerly hur- 
ricane now prevailing is of unprecedented severity. 
The sea has caused much damage to the town. A 
number of small craft have been swamped. Outward 
bound line steamers report fearful weather in the Irish 
Channel. The bark Sidlaw, from Pisagua, encoun- 
tered hurricanes for ten days and lost her first mate 
by drowning. 

A despatch from Vienna dated First Month 24th, says: 
A territic storm is raging all over Central Austria. 
There has been a heavy snowfall in Bohemia. 

The Socialists won a notable victory over the Impe- 
rial forces in the Reichstag on the 25th. The contest 
had been proceeding for days, the end being uncertain 
until the morning of the 25th. Up to that time it was 
stil] stated and believed that Prince Bismarck would 
speak in support of the Government’s bill to expel the 
Socialists from the Empire. But he did not appear, it 
being said in explanation of his absence that he was 
too ill to be present. Another explanation is given, 
however, to the effect that, being assured that even his 
voice could not stay the tide of opposition to his favor- 
ite measure, and that his defeat would be less humili- 
ating if he did not himself appear to champion the 
bill, he concluded to stay away. By doing so he also 
gained the credit of not making the Government ap- 
pear as interfering in person to coerce the conduct of the 
members of the Reichstag. 

The Russian Government has decided to abolish the 
autonomy of Finland. Also to place restrictions upon 
the emigration of Germans into Southern Russia. 


The Czar has approved the project to construct a 
railway on the shore of the Black Sea. 

Cholera is raging in Mesopotamia, Asiatic Turkey, 
and 3000 deaths are reported to have occurred from 
the disease. 

A treaty has been signed with the Argentine Repub- 
lic by Brazil, which settles the protracted dispute re- 
garding the frontiers of the Missiones Territory. A 
Government decree establishes civil marriage. 

The Brazilian Minister in London denies that the 
Comtist Calendar has been adopted. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—A special meet- 
ing of the Committee will be held on Sixth-day, First 
Month 3ist, at 10 a. M., in the Committee room, Arch 
Street, to consider the report of Committee on the 
Treasurership, and other matters. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk, 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoo..—Wanted, a young 
man of experience and ability, to fill the position of 
Governor. Application may be made to 

BenJAmin W. Passmore, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
Wa. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philad’a, 
ciemememsiemnsasillgggpinasianiainntiin 
To GRADUATES OF FRIENDS’ SELEcT ScHoon :—All 
graduates of Friends’ Select School are requested to 
send to the undersigned the names of any graduates 
of the school whom they can recollect, with the year 
of their graduation and their present addresses. In 
the case of any graduates from the Girls’ School, now 
married, both their present and former names are de- 
sired. Iloward W. Taylor, 140 N. Sixteenth St. 
Anna Scattergood, 3515 Powelton Ave. 
Katherine T. McCollin, 1823 Arch St. 


Diep, Eleventh Month $rd, 1889, at his residence 
929 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., Epwarp 
B. GARRIGUES, in the 95th year of his age. He was 
warmly attached to the Society of Friends, and while 
able, diligently attended the meetings ; he was a mem- 
ber of the committee that supervised the building of 
North Meeting-house, Sixth and Noble streets; was 
for several years one of the Board of Managers of 
Friends’ Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, was one 
of the founders, and for many years Treasurer of the 
College of Pharmacy, and a Trustee of Haverford 
College. He was able to attend to business until his 
9ist year, and his declining days were marked by his 
cheerful acceptance of whatever was done for him, and 
without any sickness he gently passed away, went to 
sleep on earth, and we reverently believe awoke in 
Heaven. 

, Eleventh Mo. 25th, 1889, at the residence of 
her son in Delaware Co., Pa., ELizABetu 8S. GARRETT, 
in the 83rd year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
District. 

, near Haddonfield, N. J., the 10th of Twelfth 
Month, 1889, Mark BALperston, aged nearly 69 
years, a member and overseer of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends ; but for the greater part of his life 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the 
Northern District, where for some years he filled the 
position of overseer with fidelity and tenderness, mind- 
ful that it is a primary duty to reclaim the erring. 
During years of bodily infirmity and suffering, he was 
not known to murmur, but was often contrited and 
tendered under a sense of the Lord’s goodness and 
mercy. With happy serenity he continued to employ 
his remaining measure of strength, and with lamp 
trimmed and burning, stood ready for the summons, 
“ Enter thou into the joy of thy. Lord,” with which we 
believe he was called hence. He was often heard to 
petition for help and strength, and also to return 
thanks to his Heavenly Father for renewed favors and 
mercies. “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of 
a broken heart and saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit.” 

——,, First Mo. 19th, 1890, near Paullina, O’Brien 
County, Iowa, Exizanetu, wife of Archibald Crosbie, 
in the 60th year of her age, a member of Paullina 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Sensible of much halt- 
ing and weakness along life’s journey, this dear Friend 
was favored near the close, to give evidence to those 
about her, of possessing living faith in the mercy of 
God, as manifested in her Lord and Saviour, fully ex- 
pecting, as she said, to make a happy change. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





